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Hartowe xt, Tuespay Mornine, June 13, 1837. 


VEGETABLE IRRITABILITY. 

Every one acknowledges that there is such a 
state or condition in vegetables known by the 
name of vegetable life, but there has been doubts 
among many, whether there is actually what is 

known by the term life, in vegetables ; or a living 
principle acting independantly upon the elements 
which constitute the body of vegetables, or wheth- 
er the appearances are not owing to the mechan- 
ical action of fluids, &c. upon the system of 
plants. 

Numerous experiments, however, have shewn, 
pretty conclusively, that there is such a thing or 
agent as vegetable life, or perhaps.it may more 
properly be called vegetable irritability. A very 
simple experiment brought forward by Dr. John- 
son, of England, may illustrate this principle. 

If you takethe stalk of many plants, such as 
the nettle or dandelion, cut it off and split i: down 
a little way, the divided parts will instantly spread 
apart—separating from each other. Now to what 
is this owing ? It cannot be because the parts are 
weakened, for if you invert them, they still keep 
their position. It cannot be on account of elas- 
ticity, for many, and indeed we may say all of the 
plants which will exhibit this appearance when 
green, will not shew it when they are dry and 
much more elastic than when growing. Dr 
Johnson found that poisons destroyed this power 
of diverging or separating. Now if it depended 
upon mere elasticity, or weakness of the parts, 
this could not be the case. 

A stem of a plant called Bryany, which would 
exhibit this property well when green, was put 
into a solution of arsenite of potash. In two 
days it became flaccid, and this power was whol- 
ly destroved. 

He also put a nettle into a jar of Sulphuretted 
Hydrogtn. The plant became weakened, and the 
divergent power completely destroyed. 

On the other hand, many substances increase 
this action. You have undoubtedly seen children 
split the stem of a dandelion, and by putting it in- 
to their mouths, it would hecome curled up in 
rings er circles. Cold water wi'l do the same— 
spirit and water, «wc. If, therefore, poisonous 
substances will destroy this action, and some stim- 
ulants increase it, the inference is fair that it de- 
pends upon vital action, and it must be analagous 
to the irritability or contractile power of the ani- 
mal frame. If this be the case, and animal life 
and vegetable life, in its feeblest states, are so near- 
ly analagous, may not the same amount of sensa- 











tion attend the same amount of life in one as well 
as the other ? 
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Recipe for Coloring Flannel. 

Take black alder bark—boil it well—then skim 
or strain the liquor. Wet the cloth in a pretty 
strong ley, and dip it into the alder liquor—let it 
remain till cool enough to wring, and you have an 
indelible orange color. 

The better the cloth, the better the color. 

Lypia. 





Extract of a Letter from A. to B.—-Both ot 
whom are Farmers, 

“ Mr. B.—What proportion of the Cows kept in 
your town, by their profit, indemnify their owners 
—risk, taxes, and keeping considered ?—Or do not 
Farmers keep too many for their interest, and not 
keep them so well as would be greatly for their 
benefit ?—Are there not many kept from year to 
year for their milk, that either give so little or so 
poor milk, that they annually ran their owners in 
debt, through their neglect of setting each cow’s 
milk by itself, and thereby becoming acquainted 
with the comparative value, and whether they 
gain or lose by keeping them? It is no small 
cost to keep a poor cow, and near as much as to 
keep a good one. Do Farmers pay attention e- 
nough to the difference in the profit of their 
cows ?—Will you answer tlie above, and oblige, 

A.” 

I think the above queries so interesting to the 
community, that I shall delay the answer until I 
have taken advice, and examined my own cows 
nore carefully. B. 





WHEAT. 

Mr. Hoimes :—I have perused the letter, up- 
on the subject of wheat, from James Ronaldson, 
of Philadelphia, to E. Wood, Esq. with interest ; 
and I am satisfied if winter wheat ever succeeds 
in Maine, it must be from early sowing—and the 
reason is obvious. Early sowing gives age and 
strength to the roots to endure our hard winters. 
With these views, in 1833, I ploughed up a half 
acre of pasture land, of a light leamy soil, one of 
the first days of July. It was sown on the 20th 
with half a bushel winter wheat, of the white 
flint variety, and harrowed thoroughly. ‘The next 
spring was unfavorable—a large snow drift lay up- 
on the upper side of the piece, which melted in 
the day time and run over it. The nights being 
very cold, many of the roots were raised out of 
the ground. - Notwithstanding, eight bushels of 
first rate wheat was obtained. C. FAarrpanxs. 

Winthrop, June 3d, 1837. 


N. B. This piece of grain was not fed at a!l— 
believing it to be a disadvantage, in any case, as 
the foliage protects the roots. If it is likely to 
head, it should be mown as high as possible. 





Mr. Hotes :—] live ina village where it is 
difficu't to get a cow pastured, unless driven so 
far as to injure her as to her giving milk, to say 
nothing of the trouble and expense of driving in 
all kinds of weather, &c. 


I have supposed we might keep our cows at 











home through the summer, by soiling, with much 
less trouble and expense. Let each owner of @ 
cow lay out to cultivate one fourth of an acre of 
ruta baga, carrots, potatoes, or some kind of roots 
for his cow—and if he raises 182 bushels from it, 
which is not, by any means, an uncommon yield 
for ruta baga, he can give his cow a half bushel of 
roots per day the whole year, and I venture to say 
she would not eat in addition, more than a ton 
and a half of hay—thus the cow is always at 
home, ready to milk when you please—much ma- 
nure is saved which would be lost in the pasture 
—and less risk. Cows and other stock are kept 
in England, and in large towns, in this manner. 
Owners of cattle aud Jand there know that it takes 
three times the quantity of Jand used as a pasture, 
to keep their stock, as when it is used in soiling— 
of course they have much more land for other u- 
ses. I wish to bring the subject before other per- 
sons, in cities and villages, and to invite their re- 


marks on the subject, through the Farmer. 
PROJECTOR. 


Premiums on Wheat. 

Mr. Houimes :—The study of every member of 
the Kennebec County Agricultural Society ought 
to be to do the greatest good, and if it can be as 
well done, it should be with the least money. 
One of the committee appointed last year to a- 
ward the premiums on wheat, mentioned to me 
that he thought the last fall premium was not so 
given. One of the arguments why the State 
should not give any thing to Agricultural Socie- 
ties was this—that men would put al) their man- 
ure and apply all their ingenuity and culture to a 
single acre to the neglect of all the other acres on 
the farm, and this was argued by acertain gentle- 
man in the legislature, as destructive of all the 
good which Agricultural Societies did in New 
Hampshire. When the premium is given on the 
best crop of wheat on not less than one acre, it is 
a powerful temptation, if the claimant proves a 
large crop, to give him the premium, tet him do it 
by what means he may. 

The high manuring which produced the great- 
est crop in 1835 and 1836, owing to the cold and 
dry seasons, would in all probability, have produ- 
ced none at all in 1831. In a cold and dry season, 
high manuring may produce a great crop, but in a 
warm and moist season, it would in all probahility 
blast and produce a small crop and that worthless. 

It has been well said that land made very rich 
with barn, or other putrid manure, would not pro- 
duce a sure crop of wheat. We have been told 
that England has increased, within twenty or thir- 
ty years past, her crop from twenty or more bush- 
els per acre, to thirty-seven, and that it has been 
done by the destruction of weeds, manuring with 
lime, and the drill plough. The individuals of the 
committee are chosen, unexpectedly, to them. 
They come together with little thought—look o- 
ver the list of offers for the last year, and renew 
them with little alteration. I think that for the 
future the following would be a good method for 
distributing premiums, Divide the amount given 
into a number of premiums. Give one for the 
best management in the wheat culture. Another 


for the most beneficial discovery or greatest im- 
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provemeut in the wheat growing business, wheth- 
er in seed or culture. Another for the greatest 
number of bushels on a single farm of the best 
wheat. 

We ought to raise wheat in the best manner, 
and we ought to raise great crops to enable us to 
bread the State, and whether they are raised on 
few or many acres, it only affects the rent and 
cost of raising. 

Frrenp to AGRICULTURAL Societies. 

Mt. Vernon, 1837. 


EXPOSITION OF THE LAWS. 

It will doubtless be recollected by our subscri- | 
bers, that we promised at the commencement of | 
this volume, that, as soon as sufficient encburage- | 
ment would warrant the additional expense, a por- | 
tion of the Farmer would be devoted to the pub- | 
lishing the laws of the State which pertain to the | 
duty of town officers, &c. together with suitable | 
expositions, remarks, &c. for the information of | 
those who may be called upon to exercise the au- 
thority which those laws oblige them to Pears 
We should probably, ere this, have obtained a suf- 
ficient number of subscribers to indemnify the ex- 


tra charges, had not the wheel of fortune, or some | 








ken pains to keep them vigorous, and carefully a- 
voided breeding im and ib. May it not be that we 
are fast losiirg the health of our fine wooled sheep 
without.knowing or having any mistrust of the 
cause. If so it is time that we did understand it, 
for I believe that when we loose the fleece of the 
merino we loose much of the profits of sheep hus- 
bandry. If my fears are well grounded, how 
shall we remedy the evil? New importations of 
both ram and ewe may do it. Mixing with the 
South Downs may be of service; for they are a 
breed which, in England, or on their own native 
Downs have to cut their own fodder, as the say- 
ing is. Obtaining from the sea shore such sheep 


as go at large, and cross our best bucks with them | 


might answer a good purpose. I wish that some 


person of more experience than F have would) 


give me information upon this subject. It is a 
subject in which I feel no small interest both as a 


wool grower and a raiser of wheat, for it has been | 


well stated that sheep are the best and cheapest 
preparers for that crop. An Enquirer. 
Winthrop, 1837. 


Messrs. Pitts’ Machine. 
The Machine, which has lately been invented 


other wheel equally as unstable, thrown up the by Messrs.. Pitts, of Winthrop, for separating, win- 
“horrors” ona grand scale and made more long nowing and cleansing grain, in addition to their 
faces than merry ones, and ntore heavy hearts than patent thresher, isa worthy invention, and com- 
heavy purses :—nevertheless, having the bump of mends itself to the attention of the grain growing 
hope pretty strongly developed, and willing to public and all others who feel an interest in agri- 
“TRY,” the publisher has concluded to commence cultural pursuits. It consists of a single band, 
the present plan in the next number. We hope which does the office of separating the straw from 
that he will not try alone nor try in vain, but that: the grain and chaff, while, at the same time, in its 
you will also try to sustain him in his trials which | revolutions, it ennveys away the former and emp- 


we know to be both many and various. 


Improved Durham Short Horns, 


We have been favored with the pedigree of sev- 
| 


eral bulls and heifers, now for sale, bred by Messrs, 


Ralph and E. H. Watson of East Windsor, Conn. | 


We hope that some of our enterprising farmers 


will call at our office and look at the hand bills, 
and then purchase some of them for the improve- 
ment of their stock. They are of first rate blood. 





Exercise necessary to Animals. 

Mr. Hotmes:—In one of your papers some 
time since, I noticed that you enjoined it upon far- 
mers to work their Bulls. Ihave no doubt that 
this would be beneficial to them. There is noan- 
imal that is not benefitted by exercise. In order 
that man should enjoy the greatest degree of 
health which he is capable of, it is necessary that 
he should be temperate in all things, and that he 
should exercise as much as he can without injur- 
ing his constitution, at any rate, such an amount 
as will produce the soundest and sweetest sleep. 
I am led to believe the same is necessary in the 
inferior animals. We are apt-to oblige the horse 
and ox to labor more violently than is good for 
their health ; but there is no doubt that moderate 
labor in them would’ensure better health than 
none at all. 

Let us apply the same principles to sheep—an 
animal which we are not and probably ought nev- 
er to be in the habit of working ; and yet we see 
that exercise is useful to them. The migratory 
flocks of Spain are made to travel about four hun- 
dred miles twice a year—viz, in the spring and 
fal!; but in this country they have been kept near- 
ly without exercise in winter, on account of deep 
snows, and within small pastures in the summer. 
Iam the owner of a goodly number of descen- 
dants from what has been called old fashioned me- 
rinos, aud I am satisfied that they do not possess 
the energy that the first importation did ; altho’ 


ties the latter into the sieve of the winnower, 
which performs the duties of winnowing and 
cleansing. The operation is very effective and 
very satisfactory. The feeder, being supplied 
with eheafs, the grain is deposited by itself, free 
from straw, chaff or dirt ; and this too, by the ma- 
chine’s own powers and properties. 

The Thresher and winnower are now deemed 
almost indispensibly necessary; and those who 
wish to purchase would do well to obtain the sep- 
arater, as the additional expense would be but tri- 
fling, while the labor and time saved, are of much 
importance. It may be propelled by one or two 
horse power, as the owner may wish, as is the 
Thresher; so that there is no additional trouble 
on that score. 

This machine, we believe, is what the public 
need. As it “ fits and prepares” the grain for the 
flour mill, by its own operations, it puts on the 
“finishing stroke ”—its work is dqne, and done 
effectually. G. W. Q. 

Livermore, May 27, 1837. 





STATE OF AGRICULTURE 


In some Foreign Countries—-With Remarks 
thereon. No. 2. 

Mr. Houmes :—I send you the following ac- 
count of the Agriculture of Bavaria, from the 
New York Farmer of Oct. 1834, with some re- 
marks. 

“ Bavarian Agriculture, before the first french 
revolution, was, according to all aecounts, less ad- 
vanced than that of any other state in, Germany, 
aad, indeed, remained stationary for ages. By far 
the greater part of the land in culuvation was the 
property: of. the religious establishments ; and the 
capital, Munich, as the German name (Munchin) 
implies, the city of Monks. When, however, the 
estates of the religious establishments were sold, 
they were chiefly divided inte lots so small, that 
almost every individual, who was the head of a 
family, beeame a purchaser.. These purchases 
were made at low prices, on long credits; and a 
very great number of them, perhaps the greater 
number, were agreed te be paid for by the occu- 





they have descended iua direct fine. I have ta- 


pant iu a terminable annuity : that is, he paid a 





fixed rent for a number of years, after which the 
land became his own freehold. The laborers, who 
had thus become: proprietors, had, for the most 
part, cultivated the same lands for the religious 
establishments, and, therefore, the external change 
was at first hardly apparent. Every estate, how- 
ever, abounding in timber and stone for building, 
and a great part of the country being on a basis of 
limestone rock, or limestone gravel, facilities were 
afforded for a laborer to enlarge his cottage, and 
to add to it the necessary farm buildings. Scaree- 
ly any outlay was necessary for him but labor, 
and, as the produce was entirely tor his own ben- 
efit and that of his family, his exertions were ex- 
traordinary. By degrees, cottage dwellings, of a 
somewhat improved description, and small farm- 
houses and tarmaries, appeared in those parts of 
the country where the soil was richest, not, how- 
ever, detached, as in Britain, bui chiefly congre- 
gated together in small villages. The system of 
culture did not, at first improve as a system ; but 
the common operations of the established prac- 
tice being more carefully performed, better crops 
were produced. Ultimately, however, the system 
became improved, in consequence of the opera- 
tion of the natural education that was established 
when the monasteries were put down, and by the 
teaching of agriculture and gardening, both by 
books, and examples in their schools. One of the 
“consequences was, an improved rotation of crops. 
Almost the whole of the details of agricultural 
improvement in Bavaria, have originated with M. 
_Hazze, an agricultural writer, and editor of an ag- 
,ricultural journal in Munich. The activity, and 
patriotic benevolence of this gentleman are be- 
yond all praise. It was chiefly through his exer- 
tions that a piece of ground was added to every pa- 
_rechial school in Bavaria, to be cultivated by the 
scholars, in their leisure hours, under the direc- 
|tion of the master. In these schools, Hazze’s 
Catechism of Gardening, of Agriculture, of Do- 
_mestic Economy and Cookery, of Forest culture, 
and others, all smalt 12mo. volumes, with wood 
cuts, sold at about four pence each, are taught to 
all the boys, and those of gardening, the manage- 
_ment of silk worms and domestic economy to the 
girls. Since these schools have come into action, 
an entirely new generation of cultivators has aris- 
en, and the consequence is, that agriculture in 
Bavaria, and especially what may be called cot- 
| tage agriculture and economy is, as far as we are 
able to judge, carried to greater perfection than it 
is any where else in the central states of Germa- 
ny ; atall events, we can affirm that we never saw 
finer crops of drilled Swedish turnips and com- 
mon turnips, or finer surfaces of young clover, 
than we observed along the road sides in October 
and November, 1828, The fences also, were in 
perfect order, and a degree of neatness appeared 
about the cottages, which is far from common in 
either France or Germany. These remarks are 
_not made, as is frequently the case, from the ca- 
briolet of a public dilligence, but fram deliberate 
inspection, and from entering many of the cotta- 
gesand schools. T’o enable us to do this, we 
travelled every where in Germany in a private 
carriage, and never in the dark. We had also, as 
_we before stated, while in Munich, the advantage 
of coustant interviews with M. Hazze, M. Sakel, 
and other members of the agricultural society ; 
'with the chief engineer, Baadar, who had been 
}many years in Scotland; with Baron Eichthall, 
the propzietor of a large estate on which he has 
introduced the Scotch husbandry, and with whom 
| we were acquatnted in Lendon ; and with his ve- 
ry intelligent tenant, an East Lothian farmer. 
|The result of the whole of the information pro- 
cured, and the observations made, is, that we think 
the inhabitants of Bavaria promise soon to be, if 
they are not already, airong the happiest people in 
Germany. The climate of the country will pre- 
| vent its agriculture and gardening from advangin 
beyond a oertain point, but to that point it will 
soon he carried. 

“ So desirous is. the government of improving 
| not only the agriculture, but the face of the coun- 
try, that they have a standing commission, consist- 
ing of counsellors, engineers, architects, and the 
landscape gardener, Sakel, solely for the purpose 
of devising improvements in the direetion of pub- 
lic roads, canals, bridges, public buildings, gardens, 
natural forests ; but above all, for lining the, pub- 
lic road with trees. ‘These trees are, in some pla- 
ces, in the suburbs of tuwns, chiefly ornamental ; 
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jn others, cultivated for the silk worms; and, | 
where nothing else will grow, forest trees. An 
extraordinary attention is paid to mile stones and 
guide posts, neither of which are Wanting on any 
road.” 

We discover in the foregoing, a striking illus- 
tration of the proposition laid down in my first 
communication @n this subject— that the highest 
state of advancement in the mechanic arts and 
agriculture, can never be attained, anc sustained 
for any length of time, in apy country, without 
a great majority ot the laboring classes are free, | 
intelligent, and virtuous.’ And we find also, illus- | 
trated by a happy experiment, the necessity of a 
system of education, adequate for the purpose, in 
eperation with other means, to effect the attain- 
ment of an object so much desired, as improve- 
ment in mechanic arts and agriculture. The’ 
mind of man must have scope and healthful ac- 
tion, as well as the body, or it sinks down in ei- 
ther apathy or despair. 

The plan adopted in Bavaria was exactly calcu- | 
lated to give elasticity to the master springs of hu- 
man conduct. It presented to the mind of the 
Bavarian peasant the most powerful motives for 
improvement; because he was laboring for his | 
own benefit and that of his family. Aud his mo- 
tives of laboring for self-advancement, was also 
connected with other motives to action, founded 
on patriotism or a feeling of public spirit to pro- 
mote interests nrore immediately of a public na- 
ture. 

But it is evident that we, asa people, however 
ignorant we may be in the art of agriculture,stand 
on more advantageous ground than the people ot 


dad” or “ grand dad,” under good improvement, | selected books. I have also an agricultural libra- 


and that he had barely made a living, without im- 
proving his farm in the least; whilst the most of 
those, whose farming he was Criticising, had ta- 


} 


ry containing about 30. volumes, to which the boys 
have access, 

Opportunities are occasionally offered to the 
friends of the boys at the institution of visiting 


ken their farms as nature made them, and by the | them on the island in the summer months. 


severest labor, and almost superhuman efforts, 


made them what they are. J. H. J. 
Peru, 1837. 





Third Annual Report of the Managers of the 


Boston Asylum and Farm School. 

The managers of the above institution respect- 
fully submit to the corporation the following re- 
port :— 

The present board of managers was elected in 


the month of June last, and this report commen- 
ces with that period. 


The objects of the institution are presumed to | 


be well understood. ‘T'o rescue from the ills and 
the temptations of poverty and neglect, those who 
have been left without a parent’s care; to reclaitm 
from moral exposure those who are treading the 
paths of danger ; to “ place the solitary in fami- 
lies ;” to give those who know nothing of the ties 


or influence of home, some taste and fondness for | 


local habitation, at the least; and to offer to those, 
whose only training would otherwise bave been 
in the walks of vice, if not of crime, the greatest 
blessings which New England can bestow upon 
her most favored sons, a good education, are some 
of the purposes for which the Asylum and Farm 
School was endowed. Under the blessing of God, 
success has thus far attended the exertions which 
have been made to accomplish these objects. 
From the monthly reports of the superintendent, 
and from the personal examination of tne estab- 
lishment on Thompson’s Island, the board of man- 
agers are satisfied that there has been much itn- 
provement in the character of the boys who have 


Bavaria ; and the form of our government is such | been committed to the charge of the institution. 
as to afford scope to the minds of the intelligent In the last report of the superintendent, 62 boys 


The school is under the immediate charge of 
Mr. George B. Hyde, and he as well as the super- 
intendent and all engaged in the establishment, 
are believed to merit the continuance of the con- 
fidence which has hitherto beeen reposed in 
them. 

Daring the past summer, several parties of la- 
dies and gentlemen, at the request of the board of 
managers, visited ‘Thompson’s island. At these 
visits there have been many persons present, and 
an examination of the boys in their different 
studies has been accompanied by some remarks 
on the objects and prospects of the institution,— 
Among those who have visited the island, have 
been many strangers, who have always expressed 
| their interest and pleasure in its objects and con- 
dition. 

And how should it be otherwise than an object 
of interest; an institution designed to rescue the 
destitute orphan boys of our city from vice and 
ruin ; to withdraw them from scenes and associ- 
ates, whose contaminating influence would quick- 
ly destroy the perceptions of conscience, and 
leave them, deprived of that monitor, to pursue 
the impulses of passions which inevitably destroy 
their victims. Many are the worthy objects of the 
charitable institutions among us; our hospitals re- 
lieve the sufferings of the sick, and restore them 
‘to health and usefulness; they are a blessing 

which may be required by all of us, and we 
‘would not detract from their deserts. But we 
conceive that an institution which is to rescue im- 
| mortal beings from the stain of sin, which could 
| hardly otherwise be avoided, which is intended to 
/have an influence on the youthful mind, and lead 
it to an understanding of its own capacities, res- 
ponsibilities and hopes, deserves the fostering care 





of all classes, inasmuch as the highest offices in| 
our government are placed within the reach of | 


are placed in the bigkest or first grade, 40 in the 
second, 4 in the third, and 1 in the fourth. 
The number of boys on the island at the time 


every citizen who is qualified to fill them. But | of the last report, ws 92 ; since that time 18 boys 


sometimes | have thought a greater degree of in-| 
telligence among the great mass of the people. 
would give a better direction to this principle of 
ambition, in those aspiring after honor, by teach- 
ing them that to enjoy honor they must deserve it, 
as the people could not be long deceived. Cer- 
tainly, however, we have not among us those mis- 
named religious, or the prejudice and ignorance 
which must always attend them, to contend with, | 
and which always leave their effects behind, even 
when the exterior form of them ceases to exist. | 

Yet these very privileges which we enjoy so 
richly, are so perverted as to become a fruitful 
source of mischief. Standing as we do, on this 
vantage ground, we imagine ourselves at the sum-_ 
mit of improvement; or, if not exactly to the 
summit, we are so near it that we may step up 
and take the highest seat at any time, and that, al- 
most without effort. I was conversing with a far- 
mer, two or three years since, much more experi- | 
enced than myself, who said he knew as much 
about farming as he wanted to know; he only 
wanted the means to carry on the business. But 
alas! the poor man is now “up a tree;” for by | 
farming on his profoundly learned scheme, he is | 
a purchaser of even potatoes and ruta baga ; 
whilst poor me, with one fourth of a crop, have 
enough of both for table use, and a considerable 
many for cattle. 1 know we are all liable to have 
our crops cut off by frosts, insects, &c.; but we 
may all of us, raise enough in almost any season, 
of something or other, to support life. 

I was somewhat amused by the observation of 
a stranger, who passed along the road some 
months since, criticising the farming of the neigh- 
borhood. I found an opportunity to inquire his 
name, and found he was one of those lucky or un- 


have been admitted, and three withdrawn. The 
number on the Ist of January, 1837, was 107 ; all 
of whom, as well as all other persons connected 
with the establishment on the island, were in good 
health, and there has been no death at the institu- 
tion since the last report was made. ‘The occupa- 
tions and employment of the boys vary with the 
season. In spring, summer and autumn, the lar- 
ger boys, in classes, work upon the garden and 
farm, of whose labor they perform a large part. 
The younger boys have small gardens of their 
own, which afford them recreation when released 
from school. In the winter season most of them 
attend school, where they are instructed in the 
learning usually taught in our common schools, 
and some of them assist in making clothes and 
mending shoes. The winter evenings are occu- 
pied with the study of geography, andthe use of 
globes; botany, and practical agriculture ; lectur- 
ing on different subjects, singing and reading.— 
The superintendent states that “ every boy in the 
institution is required to be present during the ev- 


ening exercises, if he is able, which are very plea- 
8 , yn? | NE. Far.) 

| 

| planted upon the island, and there are many silk | 


worms at the establishment. It is contemplated | 


sing to them, and which we all enjoy very much. 
A large number of mulberry trees have been 


to improve the advantages of the location in the 
production of raw silk for manufacture. 


of an enlightened, benevolent community, as 
'much as those associations whose aim is to sure 
the diseases of the body, or to restore the wander- 
ings of intellect. Such an institution as the Asy- 
lum and Farm School, is m true accordance with 
the spirit of the pilgrims ; it carries into effect the 
first object of their solicitude, the education of the 
young—of that young whose talents would other- 
wise be employed tu violate the peace and virtue 
of society. 

It will be seen by the repert of the finance com- 
mittee, that the expenses of the institution for the 
year ending January 1, 1837, have amounted to 
$6,100, while the receipts for the same time have 
amounted to $3,500, leaving a deficiency of $2,- 
600. ‘To meet this excess of expenditure over the 
income, and to prevent its recurrence, it will be 
necessary to appeal to the liber lity of the pub- 
lic. The board of managers bad intended to have 
'made that appeal in the autuinn of the past year ; 
but the condition of the financiel affairs of this 
community induced them to defer it. They 
would recommend the subject to their successors, 
as one requiring their attention when a suitable 
time shall have arrived for its execution, with the 
confidence that the appeal will be cheerfully and 
promptly answered. l’or the managers, 


WILLIAM GRAY, 





Mustard Seed. 


The common mustard seed, which grows with 
very little cultivation, and is easily gathered and 


‘cleaned by those farmers, who have floors for 


As to the success of the boys in the farming op- | 


erations, Capt. Chandler, the superintendent, says, 
“they have succeeded far beyond my expectations 
—1 think they have done more work, and done it 
better, than the boys of their age who have been 
regularly brought up to the business, in the coun- 


try, generally do.” And as to the comfort and) 


contentedness of the boys, he says, “they are all 


, comfortably clad with wollen clothes, shoes, stock- 


ings and caps, and appear to be as happy in their 


present situation as boys generally are under the 
paternal roof. They appreciate their advantages, 
and most of them are grateful to the benefactors 
of the institution and their friends for placing 
them here. The boys are well supplied with 
books, and keep them in excellent order; our li- 


| 





threshing wheat or flax seed,—is worth money. 
Mr. Cobbett makes the following remarks on this 
article :—“ Why buy mustard, when you can grow 
itin your garden? The stuff you buy is half 
drugs, and injurious to health. A yard square of 
ground, sown with common mustard, the crop of 
which you would grind for use, in a little mustard 
mill as you wanted it, would save you some mon- 
ey, and probably save your life. Your mustard 
should look brown instead of yellow; and as to 
taste, the real mustard has certainly a much better 
than that of drugs and flour, which go under the 
name of mustard. Let every one try it. and [am 
sure he will never use the drugs again. The drugs, 
if you take them freely, leave a buruving on the 
pit of your stomach, which the rea] mustard does 


lucky mortals, who had a tarm left him by his brary contains between 4 and 500 volumes of well | not.”—V. E. Far. 
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MAINE FARMER 





From Silliman’s Journal. 
Account of an Excursion to Mount Katahdin, 
Maine. 





By J. W. Barrey, Acting Professor of Chemis:ry, | 


&c. U. 8. Military Academy, West Point. 


Saturday, Aug. 13.—Our disappointment was 
very great this morning at finding ourselves sur- 
rounded by a drizzly mist, which threatened rain, 
and completely prevented our enjoying any view 
of the surrounding country. Afler waiting a 
while, in hopes of its clearing away, we commen- 
ced our ascent, placing ourselves abreast of each 
other that the stones which one might loosen 
should cause no injuries to the rest of the party. 
The slide near our encampment was about forty 
yards wide, narrowing very slowly towards the 
top. Soon afier leaving our camp I discovered 
fragments of compact limestone containing dis- 
tinct impressions of Terebratule. These ,were 
found iu the path of the slide, but a slight exam- 


ination convinced me that they were masses | 


which had been deposited on the mountain by di- 
luvial action. Mr Keely informs that rolled 
masses of similar limestone have been found near 
Waterville College. 

Irom the steepness of the mountain, the slip- 
ping of the loose stones and gravel, and the weight 
of our clothes drenched with the rain, our prog- 
ress was siow,and very fatiguing ; we toiled on, 
however, in spite of the rain, until we had reach- 
eda point about six hunderd feet from the sum- 
mit. By this time I became so much exhausted 
as to fear | would not be able to reach the sum- 
mit, and have strength enough left to return to the 
boat that afternoon. Our time being limited, as 
Well as our provisions, it was necessary that we 
should reach the boat that day; for fear therefore 
of detaining the party | determined very unwill- 
ingly not to exhaust my strength by ascending any 
higher. Had the day been fine there would have 
been more inducement to proceed ; but we were 
enveloped in clouds, drenched with rain, and there 
was ho prospect of the weather becoming such 
as to enable us to enjoy that view from the sum- 
mit which is the principal inducement to reach it. 
Mr. Barnes with the two guides determined to 
proceed, while Mr. Keely and myself were to re- 
turn to the camp and prepare a fire. Before de- 
scending, l examined the plants growing at the el- 
evation which we had reached. I found the fol- 


mens of the grass, 
The summit rock, of which he brought down 


taining small, well formed crystals of feldspar. It 
it is stated in Williams’s History of Maine, that on 





/mit,and that the elevation is so great as to cause 


difficulty of breathing, as well as intense cold to. 


trum nigrum, both in fruit. He brought no speci |made rapid progress. We were purticularly 
| struck, during this day’s journey, with the remar- 


kable purity and transparency of the water, as- 


some specimens, is a reddish cclored granite, con- | well as the beauty and accuracy of the reflections 
from its surface.. Every leaf and braneh of the 


trees was distinguishable, and the rounded rocks, 


‘Katahdin, vegetation ceases a mile fromthe sam- | projecting above water, appeared like globular 
/ masses of some light subtance afloat, and it was 


alinost impossible to distinguish the dividing line 


be felt; Mr. Barnes contradicts this; having found ' between an object and its image. 


vegetation on the summit, and not having perceiv- | 


A solemn stillness reigned upon these lakes,. 


‘ed any great rarefaction of the airsor sensible re- | broken only by the sound of our paddles, the wild 


duction of temperature. 

It is evident from this, that the height of this 
_mountain has been greatly overrated. It has been 
variously estimated at from five thousand to six 

thousand four hundred feet above the leve! of the 


| Sea, 


laugh of a loon, or cry of a white eagle which we- 
occasionally startled from his perch on some lofty 


pine. 
Near Hoyt’s stream, however, we heard one 


“sound familar to our ear ;” it was the tinklig of 
It was our intention to have measured its cow beils, which we found were fastened to some 


height, but unfortunately we could not procure a/ fine oxen grazing on the islands in the stream. 


mountain barometer either in Waterville or Ban- 
gor. 
Before we descended from our camp, the coulds 
rose a little, so as to give us a fair view of some 
of the numerous lakes with which the region a- 
bounds. We could distinguish Millinoket, Debs- 
; koneegan, Pemmidumkook, &e. In descending, 
| we passed numerous horizontal terraces which 
appeared to extend along the flanks of the moun- 
| tain beyond the slide. 
When we had descended nearly to the point 
where we had first entered the slide, we turned to 
the left, and pursued a southerly course ; but in 
| the endeavor to avoid the swamp which the day 
_ previous had caused us so much trouble, we lost 
our way and became entangled in several dense 
sphagnous swamps, in which was. thick growth 
of cedar, (Thuja occidentalis,) through which it 
| Was very difficulty to effect a passage. Often we 
} would completely lose sight of each other, and 
| be obliged to shout to our guides to stop, for fear 
we might part company. The heavy rain in the 
/morning had completely drenched the trees and 
bushes, so that every one we touched sent down 
“upon us a shower, which soon wet us to the skin. 
Climbing over fallen trees, stumbling at tangled 
roots, now by main force making a passage thro’ 
\the bushes, and anon falling prostrate, as some 
| rotten branch gave way, to which we had trusted 
for support, we at last reached the “ burnt wood, 
‘with much less clothing upon us than when we 


| began our journey. None of us, not even our 





They belonged to Mr. Gibson, who has a camp 
farm at Sowadahunk, six miles above our landing 
place. We met him in his boat as we were de- 


'scending the river; he was carrying upsome men 
to cut the wild meadow hay, which is in great de-. 


mand in this region during winter, when the 


Nothing worth recording occurred during the 
remainder of our journey to Grand Falls, where 


Monday, we engaged our faithful guides to trans- 
port us in their boat to Matawamkeag Point, where 


relish for the comforts of civilization much height- 
| &c., to Waterville, and on calculating our expen- 


ses, found them to have been but twenty-five dol- 
lars each, including the hire of the horse and wa- 





bn 


lowing in great abundance near the slide, viz.: guides, who were experienced woodsmen, were 
Ledum latifolium, Vaccinium Vitis Idea, Vaccini- | ever on so fatiguing a journey. Had we trusted 
um uliginosum, and Solidago virgaurea, var. alpi- entirely to our pocket compass, we might easily 
na. Ir the slide itself were large patches of| have returned to our boat by the same route by 
Potentilla tridentata, and Arenaria glabra. (The | which we lefi it, but in the endeavor to avoid one 
P. tridentata is somewhat improperly called _swainp we got into a dozen, besides adding sever- 
Mounta.n potentilla ; it however flourishes within | al miles to the length of our route. In the burnt 
a few yards of the ocean, near the observatory at) wood we advanced with more ease, but before we 
Portland.) We found also in descending, many | reached the river we were again obliged to enter 
bushes of Ribes ringens, whose berries,though ripe, a difficult swamp. We finally struck the rivera 
were very nauseous at first ; but my thirst made | few rods above our boat, and were as much re- 


me persist in eating them, and Isoon found them 
quite palatable. We examined the rocks in the 
slide while on our way to the camp, but found 
little of interest: fragments of shell limestone were 
not uncommon, besides which were many frag- 
ments of hornblende rock, gray wacke,and amygda- 
loid. Some of the latter has a green paste re- 
sembling compact epidote ; in this was once im- 


_joiced to see it as was ever sea-sick traveller by 
-beholding shore. ‘The plants which I had an op- 
portunity of noticing around the base of Katah- 
din during dur hasty return, were the following, 
viz. Monotropa umflora; Pyrola secunda ; Pyrola 
wmbellata ; Dalibarda repens ; Cornus Canadensis ; 
|Epilobium spicatum ; Convallaria. trifolia; Gaul- 
theria hispidula ; G. Aiur Streptopus roseus ; S. 


bedded a substance which has decomposed, leav- | distortus ; Ledum latifolium ; Kalma angustifolia, 
ing the globular cavities which it once filled, near-| and Sordus Americana. This last is sometimes 
ly empty. ‘The vesicular stone thus formed has a| called Round wood, because the stem is so perfect 
striking resemblance to a voleanic product. I al- ; a cylinder. 

so noticed many fragments of jasper of afine red} On the shores of the Penobscot, near our land- 
color. No indications of any ores were perceiy- | ing place, I observed in the same abundance as at 


ed. 

When we arrived at our camp, we. found our 
fire extinguished, and ascertained, much to our 
chagrin, that our friends hadtaken with them our 
only means of kindling one. The rain was in- 
creasing in violence, our only resource therefore, 
was to spread one blanket on the ground and a- 
nother over it as a tent, by which we were partly 
sheltered from the storm. In about an. hour we 
heard the merry shout of our comrades, who, 
thoroughly drenched, and much fatigued, soon ar- 
rived atcamp. Mr. Barnes stated that the diffi- 
culty of the ascent increased greatly until he 
reached the ridge above the slide, along whieh he 


the lakes below, Ranunculus repens ; Potentilla 
JSruticosa ; Campanula rotundifolia, and Spartina 
_cynosuroides ; to the latter our boatmen gave the 
‘name of “ Blue Joints.” In the stream were 
‘great quantities of Lobelia Dortmanni; Eriocau- 
lon pellucidum, and Sparganium natans. 

This night we encamped at the head of the 
| Debskoneegan Carrying Place, where we founda 
small camp made of hemlock bark, which requir- 
‘ed but little adjusting to render it very comfortable. 
We made a large fire to dry our clothes and blan- 
kets, and then lay down for the night._ In the 
morning (Sunday) I found myself suffering from 








‘a violent coldin my throat, which however had 


then proceeded without much trouble to the sum-| no. serious consequences. Making a hasty break- 
mit. On the very summit he found a fine bed of fast, we again set out, eager to reach the Grand 
io and picked specimens of two plants, which| Falls before night. Whenever we were in still 


ound to be Vaccinium uliginosum and Empe- 


‘water we used both paddles and oars, and thus 


zon. 
| : Before closing this article, I wish briefly to 
mention the places at which I have had an op- 
| portunity. of observing the argillite so often allud- 
/ ed to in the above article. During this journey it 
| was the only rock seen in situ, from Waterville, 
east to Bangor, and thence north and north wester- 
ly toa point between Grand Falls and Quakish 
Lake. I observed it on an excursion made on 
foot to Mount Abraham in 18382, at the following 
places ; from Waterville all the way to ery ol 
wock, where it forms the falls; and in Starks, In- 
dustry, Freeman, Kingfield, and Anson. The 
only other rock observed, was a small hill of gra- 
nite between Starks and Industry, and the granite 
forming the summit of Mount Abraham. 

I have merely stated above, the places where I 
have myself had an opportunity of examining the 
Argillite formation. Itdoubtless extends beyond 
the limits of my observations, and as it is said to 
occur at Holton, it is not improbable that it traver- 
ses the whole state in a north easterly direction, 
and enters into New Brunswick. This formation 
appears very deficient in mineralogical interest. I 
have not seen in it any minerals, except quartz 
and sulphuret of iron. 1n some places it furnish- 
es good roofing slate, and I have been informed 
that a vein of limestone occurs in the rocks near 
Ticonic Falls at Waterville, but 1 had not an op- 
portunity of examining this place. I have called 
the formation Argillite from its prevailing charac- 
ter, although in some places it resembles talcose 
slate, and at others gray wacke. 

I think it worthy of remark, that the valley of 
the Kennebec, from Wateryille, as far north as [ 
had an opportunity of observing during my visit 
in 1832 to Mount Abraham, is covered with boul-. 
ders of granite, so peeuliar a character that they 
may perhaps some day be traced to. their original 
position. ‘These boulders differ from those obser- 
ved on the Penobscot, by containing large imbed-. 
ded crystals of white feldspar, which make the 
masses appear at a little distance as if they were 
covered with broad chalk marks. These crystals 
are generaily about three inches long and one 
fourth of an inch wide. I have seen some, how-. 
ever, five inches long by four wide. 

I hope soon to be able to. send you an account 
of the botanica), observations which I have made. 
in the vicinity of Waterville ; in the mean time I 
send this hasty article, hoping that the few facts it 
contains respecting the geology and botany of the 
regions visited, will be received, with interest, on. 
account of the few notices which have hitherto 
been published upon these departments of the. 
natural history of Maine. 

West Point, Aug. 31 1836. 

















woods are filled with “loggers” and their cattle. . 
we arrived before sunset. The next morning, . 


we arrived about three o’clock, P. M. with our. 


ened by our excursion. We returned, via Bangor, . 
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Application of Steam to Agriculture. 
Hitherto Agriculture bas received little advan- | 
tage from labor-saving machines compared with | 
that which has been rendered to manufactures and | 
the mechanic arts ; and although many of the ime | 
lements of agriculture have been greatly improv~_ 
ed, especially those great implements, the plough 
and the thrashing machine,the toil of human bands 


of anima! labor as ever, is demanded on our farms. | 


By what means this is to be materially lessened son, 


but when these inven- | all sorts of land, and adds that portable steam- | tainly be deemed respectable. We may be excu- 


does not at present appear ; 
tions and discoveries shall have been made, of 
which at least we will indulge a hope as not being 
distant, we shall perhaps then be as much surpris- 


i 
| 


is still in full requisition ; and as great an amount) 


| tion of the empire, rescuing millions of acres of | it would be equal in power to the double shared 


bog and waste land from obnoxious sterility; it, plough, it would require the same quantity of fu- 
will find on their native soil multitudes of those el and expense.— Tbe land cultivated by this 
Irish laborers, who annually emigrate to Great plough would doubtless be found, from its effici- 
Britain in search of work and food ; or who are | ency,to produce crops nearly if not quite equal 
forced with numbers ‘of our own countrymen to to spade husbandry, with which mode of husban- 
prefer the dangers and hardships of emigration dry lam thoroughly acquainted from practice ; 
to wild and distant countries. and in such case it would pay for the steam the 
In the Mechanics’ Magazine for July, there is a first season. 
notice of a steam-plough, projected by Mr. Dick- | Sueh are the accounts, which are given of these 
who has no doubt of its efficacy to plough | great inventions, upon authority, which must cer- 


ploughs will ere long be going about, and under- | sed for examining in some degree incredulous, as 
taking to plough for whomsoever may desire | to the extraordinary advantages, which are here 
their assistance ; and with very little more prepar- | predicted to be brought about by them. At the 


ed at the simplicity of Coluwbus at his method of ation than is now required to place a portable | same time it would imply a very gross self-esteem 
causing an egg to stand upon the small end. Pro-| thrashing machine.” An Edingurgh news-paper, | to say that no further improvements in this matter 


fessor 


gret of the friends of science, had made consider- | 
able progress in the application of steam to the 
purposes of ploughing, though we are ignorant of, 


enwich lately deceased,* to the great re- | states, that ‘Mr. Craig of that city, has taken out | can be made; and an unwarrantable distrust of 


a patent for an American stea:n-plough, which | the testimony of other men, though they may be 
costs much less than Mr. Heathcoat’s, but proba- | interested parties, to pronounce all there statements 
bly isnot sufficiently powerful for bogs. From fictitions and visionary. We have no doubt that 


the particulars of his invention; in England they | our knowledge of the business of a farm the only | very great improvements in these matters are in 
seem to have advanced in this matter, with con- | objection we have to a steam-engine in such an | progress ; and after witnessing the wonderful and 
siderable success, as appears from some accounts establishment is, that it cannot do every thing. | almost miraculous results of mechanical ingenui- 
iven in one of the late numbers of the British For all purposes, where horses cannot or should ty and skill as applied to other of the arts within 
Fumes Magazine, from which we copy the tvl- | not walk, as on many descriptions of bog, a steam-  & few years past, we indulge the sanguine hope 
lowing remarks. | plough may answer well; and there is no doubt that great things are yet to be realized in this 
“ That the steam-engine would, at no very dis- that old arable land may be properly ploughed | most important of all arts, agriculture, which ev- 
tant day, supply the place of animal labor in ag-| with steam-power; but would it also take the | en our dreams have not anticipated. 
riculture ; and become as mighty an instrument | corn to market and do all other kind of road work. 
in augmenting the productiveness of the soil, as it, Would it carry out dung; and carry corn to the 


passed through most valuable improvements. 


Our common ploughs have within a few years. 


has proved in creating and economising manufac- | barn, or hay to the rick yard? If not then some | ‘The use of the cast iron plough has greatly re- 


tures, in navigating the ocean, and in travelling 


draft horses must be kept; and if there be nota 


duced the expenses of their construction and re- 


on land, was many years since predicted by Fran- | full complement, such work would go on very | pairs, and has already saved millions of dollars to 


klin (?) a prediction reiterated by Davy; and lat- 
terly acknowledged and enforced, as a great desid- 
eratum in science by many distinguish agricultur- | 
ists. The successful application of Mr. Ileath- 
coat’s invention to the culture of bogs, the most 
repellent and obstinate of waste lands, leaves no 
room to doubt its applicability to soils already in 
cultivation. Coals are now procurable through- 
out Great Britian at prices, which have caused the 
steam-engines to be extensively introduced asa 
substitute for animal labor in many of the proces- 
ses connected with agriculture.—Threshing, ciean- 
ing, grinding corn, chaff-cutting, and turnip-slic- 
ing, &c., are now performed by small engines, | 
fixed on farm premises; even the churn has its | 
steam-engine, managed by the dairy maid ; and so 
great is the advantage arising to the dairy farmer 
from the regularity of motion; and economy 
produced by it, that. hundreds of small. engines, 
for this simple purpose alone, are used in the north 
of England and Scotland. But these are humble 
savings, compared with the benefits to be derived 
from the vast steam power, which may be applied 
to the soil itself. ‘Those agriculturists who are 





slowly and unsatisfactory.” the farmers in the country, The improved con- 

“ Since writting the above we have seen an ac- | struction of the ploughs has likewise greatly re- 
count of a steam-plough made by Mr. Upton— duced the power required for the draft, and the 
London. He aflirms that it can be made general- | work is much better executed than formerly. In 
ly useful, and that an enormous saving in the ex- | this matter however great improvements are still 
penses of a farm where it may be introduced, will desirable—The manner of our executing our 
soon be manifest. This steam-plough of Upton’s work in general wretchedly slovenly : and bears 
is worked by Upton’s patent lever steam-engine | 00 comparison to the ploughing of the Scotch 


and his air-furnance boiler. If a single shared and English laborers. ‘This in part is to beas- 
_plough, the space occupied by the entire machine | cribed to the division of labor among them, where 


will be four feet by ten feet; if for trench plough- | a ploughman is only a ploughman, and trained 
ing, the dimensions will be the same; if for plow- | exclusively to this business trom his childhood. 
ing two, three or more parallel furrows at once | With us it is not so; but we may hope that these 
then the breadth and length will be about five feet | fine examples of work, which these emigrants 
by twelve. ‘The work done by the trenching often set before us, together with the great im- 
ploughing, will be equal to any spade husbandry ;| provement in the instrument itself, will stimulate 


and that by the parallel shares will be found very 
superior to any horse ploughitg ; inasmuch as the 


ground will not be trod or rammed down by hor- 


ses feet; and as the steerer and ploughman will 
ride on the machine, the land will be feft as light 
and open as possible, and resemble that of garden 
culture. ‘To the steam-plough a harrow, drill, 


and seed box can be attached, when requisite, and 


acquainted with the effects produced by the valu- the entire operation performed at one going, 


able sub-soil plough, recently invented by Mr. 
Smith of Deanston, will readily appreciate the 
importanee of an invention, which will enable 
them to employ that kind of plough at a much 
diminished cost per acre. 

Mr. Smith’s plough, with steam-power, will ef- 
fecta re-revolution in agriculture. Implements 
of husbandry have hitherto been restricted, in 
form, weight, and dimeusions, to the management 
of a team of horses. A new class of instruments 


will take their place.. The stiffest soils may be | 
broken up, and pulverized to any desired depth ; | 
the apparatus liable to wear and tear are the 


strong clays, the natural wheat lands, may be pro-_ 
fitably cultivated, rendered more fertile, and fitted 
to bear a better, and more systematic rotation of 
erops.. 


when it is for the last ploughing, without tramp- 
ling the soil. ‘The spots left in the angles of the 
; T ’ : } 
field by Upton’s steam-plough will be smaller 


than by any horse plough, as the steam-plough 
will turn if a single share, in thrice the breadth 
and length vf a common wheel-barrow ; and if a 
three shared plough, it will turu in the space of a 
small one horse cart. ‘The simplicity of construc- 
tion and small number of parts composing this 
steam-engine and boiler,and the great safety and 
security of the latter, prevent the necessity of fre- 
quent and expensive repairs, as the only parts of 


plough shares, soles, coulters, and harrow tines, 
which will only require the same repairs as if 
drawn by horses. The engine and boiler are cal- 


Such are afew of the benefits, which land ow- | culated to go 50,000 miles or more, before any re- 


ners and agriculturists will derive from this sub- 
stitution for animal power in husbandry. It is al- 


80 no slight advantage, in a national point of view, | 


that this important change will be effected, unac- 
companied by any of those temporary evils, which 
too frequently attend the application of mechanic- 


al discoveries to existing arts. This invention | 


will not displace a single individual from his ac- 


pairs could be wanted, unless from accident or un- 
fair usage ; and whenever from Jong use, very 
inuch worn, if the boilers were to burst, it could 
only extinguish its own fire without injury to any 
person close to it.. The plough will require one 
steady man to.direct and steer it; and a tractable 
boy to attend tbe fire and turn the steam off and 
on occasionally, the engine, being of the most sim- 


customed healthy occupations ; it will,on the con- ple and efficient construction. The water tank 
trary, occasion new. and increased employment, will require replenishing now and then ; and per- 


for agricultural laberers: it will restore to the 


haps fuel will be required two or three times in 


Support of man a considerable share of that large the course of the day ; and the boiler is admira- 
amount of produce, now sacrificed to the mainte-| bly constructed for burning either wood peat or 
nance of agricultural horses ; it will furnish em-| coke, or coal may be used. The single plough is 
ployment to the rapidly increasing rural popula- | calculated to.do two acres per day. The double 


—— 


* The Report of Professor Renwick’s death | 


ptough will do four acres; and the three shared 
plough will do six acres. The counter or trench 


was, happily unfounded Editors N. Y. Farmer. | plough would do about ten acres per day ; but as 


| to a more vigorous and successful emulation. 


N.Y. Farmer.) H. C. 





Useful Improvement. 

Markwell Thomas, an ingenious mechanic and 
a worthy member of that people, known by the 
name of the United Society or Shakers, has inven- 
ted a machine for cleaning grain and separating 
from it the withered and smutty kernels, garlic 
and other seeds, which so much injure and depre- 
ciate the value of flour in every section of the 
country, We bave examined this machine and 
do not hesitate to pronounce it a valuable improve- 








ment, and such are its advantages over all others 
now used tor that purpose, that no owners of flour 
mills wil) delay to purchase when they shall have 
once seen it in operation.. The inventor has se- 
eured the right of his. improvement, and is now 
manufacturing machines in this city, to carry into 
the grain growing states, where it is presumed he 
will, from the well known liberality of manufac- 
turers, receive that reward which is justly due the 
man who has occupied much time in bringing in- 
to use an improvement which is certainly of great 
public utility, as it will benefit the health of every 
human being who is in the habit of eating bread, 
if they take the precaution to purchase flour man- 
ufactured from wheat prepared by Tuomas’ Grain 
CLEANSER. 

The machine may be seen in Union Street.— 
Yankee Farmer. 





Lime on Potatoes. 

We do not recollect to have seen any account 
of Lime used in the cultivation of Potatoes in the 
mode which we are informed by which we are in- 
formed by an acquaintance has come within his 
observation and experience and with the most 
happy results. We hope many of our agricultu- 
ral friends will test the utility of Lime in this mode 
the present season ,and communicate to us the re- 
sult for publication. Our friend says :— 

“fT learned on inquiry of a quiet, experiment- 
ing and scientific man, that he raised Potatoes of 
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the best quality by simply dropping into the hole | of corsumption, without danger—as a person in that | have the wholesome effect of destroying many of 
with the potatoes when he planted them about half | state would bear the operation better than one in | the overwhelming monopolies in connection with 
a pint of slacked Lime, and never knew the crop | robust health. The plan appears to be feasible, the trade, not only of the United States, but also 
to be bad in quality or small in quantity.—I tried | from the very fact that nature does sometimes effect | with British North America. As we stated some 
Lime after his fashion, and had not a few horse-|acure by the very same process (drying up one | few days ago, it is apprehended that the openin 
laughs from old-fashioned potatoe planters for 89 | lung) and is the only method by which a cure is of the trade to China and the East Indies, whic 
doing.—Well, “let them laugh that lose, they who | ever effected. If this plan succeeds it will be the | has been so freely entered into by the Americans 
win will laugh.” 1 did win: for where for many | greatest discovery in the art of healing, in modern | is likely to create disasters even greater than those 
years before I had raised Potatoes of the very | times. a which have already taken place. A very consid- 
worst quality, in the old way of manuring,—with , : erable portion of time must therefore elapse e 
the ae pede alone, I Aba Potatoes of the! . “haat Stons.—There is some —- coal = trade Setar this country and the U. States bn 
very bestkind. My Chenangoes were uniformly meectuion a mentioning the occurrence o Ay uncer | be resolved into a healthy condition. 
dry, sweet, and abundant. The results were the | S0™ se it is usually hagitnn oe o Aapterny | The accounts from the manufacturing districts 
same the past two seasons, both ona light sandy | gle 7 oes a es Se 2 naan e sum | are any thing but favorable. ‘The interruption of 
loam and on a stiff clayey ground.” > Tb + a heavy one last mao | atternoo? | our trade with America appears already to be seri- 
Lime, put into the hill manured with Rock | and evening, though it may be ety. age reer | blew ously felt, and the letters state that thouSands of 
Weed, will, it is believed, counteract the bad ef- | Ported storm.—Nearly all last week the wind blew | people have been thrown out of work, and placed 
fects resulting from this kind of manure. Try it, | St@@dily ae the South with alternate rain and pu | by the result of an artificial system of trade, upon 
farmers—believe me, this “experiment” will not, shine, the effect of which has been to clothe re | the tender mercies of the new poor laws, 
rob your pockets,—try it. One good potatoe ig | ¥0ds and fields with verdute with unusual ie An announcement was made this afternoon, of 
worth two bad ones, for man or beast.— Yankee ty though late in the season. All the spring months | 1) failure of a large manufacturing concern; but 














y had been cold and backward. But to return to the ‘ ; 
min dense | ‘lightning. 'The electricity with which the clouds | Nf on np lb the payments of the firm will 
. /were so fully charged on Saturday was wafted to , cate 
Summary. us perhaps from the tropical segieen by the south | There has not been much activity in the Stock 











; Excl ? ay S i : 
— = ——= | wind. The lightning continued for several hours | changer Money Stock continues scarce; and 


James Moran was executed at Philadelphia on | with heavy rain, It struck the house of Dr. Snell | ee pee mee ee See pe 
the 19th, in pursuance of his sentence. The U.S, in this town, and also the house of J. P. Dillingham, | &P : y me. 


Gazette says: Esq. near by. It passed down Mr. Dillingham’s | The tree vr a half per cent, reduced alauitine 
, ' , . : ° are 97 1-2 a 5-8, and the new three per cents are 
“ At a few minutes before eleven, the unfortunate | lightning rod, doing no other damage than displac- gq ~Yodia stock is 259. The preminm upon Ex- 


Moran left the prison. He was clothed in a simple | ing the fastenings of the rod. It passed down one ‘chequer bills has gone back to 41 a 43, and upon 
dress, blue trowsers, and was apparently in his shirt of the chimneys of Dr. Snell’s, branched through India bonds to 40 a 42 

sleeves, his head being surmounted with a white | Several of the rooms, tearing off the plastering in 
cap, and the rope about his shoulders. A company many places and shattering the wood work. It al- 
of marines from the Navy Yard did duty upon the | 8 passed along the ridge of his wood house to his 
occasion, with whom he marched, on foot, from the stable, and could be traced to a crow bar at the 
prison to the gallows, supported on either side by corner of the building, by which it was conducted 
the attending priests, and preceded by the officers | into the ground.—Ken. Jour. 

of the law, the hang-man, muffled in black cra ee te nC 

and by a large body of mounted horsemen. ii ENGLAND. A moe harse See Seapees 3 Sere 


His demeanor upon the gallows, and throughout! The latest advices from New York were of the $6000, and a couple of colts for $3000 each, 


the whole of the appalling scene, was firm and man- | $d, when the failure of the Josephs was known to| Mr. Lauriat is now in Boston. He is to makean 
ly. During the reading of the warrant of execution , be complete, and had been followed by that of hea- | ascension on the 17ta. The Transcript says he is 
and the devout supplications of the pious clergy- vy houses in New Orleans; but the crisis in New preparing for an attempt to cross the Atlantic. 

man who attended him, occupying a space of half York and the country generally, had not then been | 
an are 7 stood — the a refusing to be reached by a long distance. We must still look 
seated. e stood as immovable as a statue, taking, | forward. It will be seen that the U.S. Bank bonds Pid : s 
apparently, no notice whatever of the immense mul- | issued for remittances, were in high credit at Liv- crops, and anticipate better crops than have been 


<i Rhos realized for some years. 
titude that thronged upon every side, straining in pool, and the same would be the effect in London. | : ee 
breathless silence to catch a glimpse of his c | Arrest or Santa Anna. The New Orleans 
i ss silence to catch a glimpse of his coun- Tur M M . M , b . . - : 
tenance. After taking leave of those wl sy HE MONEY MARKET. oney was more abun- Picayune of the 25th May announces the receipt of 
ice, r taking leave of those who were 1k i tl Bonds of tl U. S. Bank would ; “f . ‘ - a 
upon the scaffold, without saying any thing that eee eee ic PTT & Ra hk | intelligence from Vera Cruz, of the arrest of Santa 
Bs ’ tn dows, Taree, 5 “* doubt be readily discounted. Sales of U.S. Bank 4 by tl Jers of Busts te. to b reved 
could be heard, by those nearest the gallows, the | a oe ne, Sate ee ee eS 


Tue Crops. The Pennsylvanian of Saturday 
says, several of the papers in the interior speak ve- 
ry encouragingly of the prospect presented by the 

wheat fields in their vicinity. The late rains have 
had a charming effect on vegetation. 


The Philadelphia, Alexandria, and Cincinnati pa- 
pers, all unite in giving accounts favorable to good 


: : ; shares at £23. ; aaa aaa . ' 
cord which had been previously adjusted about his Cotton 1-24 ver Th. hisher to the city of Mexico for trial, and probable execu- 
neck, was thrown over the beam and made fast by | ogg j pos, per |tion, on the charge of mismanagement of the war 


the disfigured Jack-ketch, whose presence was ‘The intelligence which the packets of 8th and in Texas. He was seized by a party of Cavalry on 
greeted by a portion of the crowd, with a murmur 16th carry out, would cast some shade over their | the 7th ult. 


of disgust, owing, not less to the nature of his du- cheerfulness. ? | Look out for counterfeit two dollar bills of the 
ties, than the unsightly garb in which he had seen The London Morning Herald of the 24th sayS Eagle Bank, Boston. ‘They are in circulation. 

fit to disguise himself. He descended, and left the eg ee to anxiety REENSOS SO prevail in | Five veseels arrived at New York on the 26th 
wretched culprit standing alone upon the trap door, the commercia interests connected w ith the trade ‘ult. from Europe, with grain 

from whence on the given signal, the prop was the United States, and the commercial advices ge. "> rey , 

knocked away—suddenly*-awfully, launching him Teceived by the packet of the 24th ultimo, have not | | Creen Peas are selling in the N. York Market for 
into eternity.’ A shudder of horror ran throuch the tended to relieve that feeling. The particulars of 31 cents a half peck—Cucumbers six cents a piece. 
multitude, which was increased, when it was per- those advices were fully detailed in this journal this | MARRIED 
ceived that the poor wretch was struggling in pro- ‘OTM: and they have been corroborated by the ‘ / 


private letters which were received by that packet. \ In Palermo, Mr. Rufus C. Vose to Miss Eliza T. 
Ayer. 








longed agony, in consequence of some irregularity : 
in adjusting the cord. ‘This was immediately rem- Late, mewrever, this a ns emg a oe | In Norridgewock, Mr. Henry Butler to Miss Ma- 
edied, however, and his sufferings speedily termin- ed at the North and South American Coffee House, | - pie ee. itso Mr. Henry ; ss ] 
ated—when at about twelve o’clock the body wag | SHnouncing the arrival of the Orpheus, at Liverpool, | "In Fairfield, Mr. William Lander to Miss Joann 
cut down, after hanging about half an hour; one which sailed from New York on the Ist instant, and | Rowe, of East Pond Plantation. 
hour having transpired between the procession’s n mee readily be imagined that no small degree of 
leaving the prision and the enclosing the remains anxiety prevailed for some ume to ascertain od DIED, 
in the coffin, in which they were conveyed from the Ttte of the commercial intelligence brought by | In this town, 2st ult. of consumption, Mrs. Sally, 
| her. No commercial letters or papers have been | wife of Mr. Nathaniel Robinson, Jr. May 31, Mr. 
inns Vieneenrence wnt Mieneibiten sia Site a received here, but it 1s understood that since the Thomas Woodbridge, formerly of New Castle, aged 
I JRGERY. narticle has sailing of the packet of the 24th ultimo, several 99, Mr. Austin Hinkley, aged 20. 








ground.” 








appeared in the New York Express, by which it failures had taken place in New York, New Or-| In Dresden, Thomas Bowman, Esq. of Augusta, 
seems there is some hope that the Consumption leans, and other cities, It is estimated that the | aged 63. 
may be cured by surgical means. The surgeon commercial failures in the United States have al-| In Vassalborough, Mr. Tyng 8. Libbey, aged a- 


who makes this communication, proposes to cure ready amounted to 20,000,000 of dollars; but the! bout 45. He was accidentally killed while engag- 
the consumption (any case where one of the lungs actual state of affairs, on the other side of the At- _ed in rolling logs on the bank of the Kennebec. — 
is affected) in the following manner: An incision lantic, cannot be rightly estimated until the nature | At his residence in Vassalboro’,on the dist April, 
is made between the ribs, and an orifice opened to of the commercial correspondence, brought by this Mr. Prerer Lorp aged, 68. 

admit the air.into the chest outside of the Titeaiea packet and her successors transpires His disease was that distressing one—the dropsy 5 
lung—so that no air will be drawn into that lung’ The state of commsueial esoitih in the city has not. a disease which has terminated the earthly exist 


through the windpipe at all. The j se aan ‘ence of a father, mother, one sister and three broth- 
g pl} 1e lung will colapse retrograded to-day ; in fact there are symptoms of | ors. By the death of this useful man, society has 


and remain perfectly quiescent, and i state o : : a te 
can be cured ~ the off 3s of . i that ctate | greta weancence, which, we trust, will daily IN- | }een robbed of a valuable member ; a companion, 0 
> € y the efforts of nature alone, or re- crease; and we believe that the cautious conduct 


aN il : i: : an affectionate husband, and eight children, of a 
moved altogether. As there is a partition between and prudential arrangements of some of the Amer-| kind and tender parent ; who, together with a large 
the sides of the lungs, while one of them ceases its ' 


; “6 ye ican houses, have tended much to the present im-| circle of friends and acquaintances are left to mourn 
a the other goes a with its ordinary functions. provement in the commercial money market. There | their loss ; but they mourn not as those without a 
1e operation is neither difficult nor painful, and cannot, however, be any doubt but that eventually | hope—they have confidence to believe that their loss 


may be performed upon a person in the last stages the state of the affairs of American merchants will | is his eternal gain. W. H. L. 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Moypay, May 29, 1837. 
From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 


GRAVE STONES—MONUMENTS, &c. 
The subscriber would inform the public that he 


At market 200 Beef Cattle, 12 Cows and Calves, | carries on the Stone Cutting business at the old stand 


and 220 Swine. 


foot of Winthrop street, Hallowell, where he has an 


Prices. Beef Cattle—Sales quick at an advance | elegant lot of White Marble from the New York Do- 


of about 25¢ per hundred. A few extra $3 12; first 
quality 7 75 a 8; second,7 25 a 7 50; third 6 50 a7. 


| 


ver Quarry, some of it being almost equal to the I- 
talian white marble. Also, Slate stone from the 


Cows and Calves.—Sales at $25, 30, 32, 40, 43) Quincy quarry, Mass. He has on hand two monu- 
| ments being completed of the New York marble for 
Swine—No lots sold to peddle. At retal 8 and/ die, plinth and spear—base and marble granite stone. 


and 45. 


10 for sows, 9 and 11 for barrows. 








WINTHROP MESSENGER, 

This elegant Horse will stand the ensuing season, 
for the use of Mares, every Tuesday and Saturday at 
Withrop Village, and the remaining days of the week 
at the stable of the subscriber in East Winthrop. 

Winthrop Messenger is a son of the eld Messen- 
ger, so long and so favorably known in this county 
as the sire of the best stock ever raised in it. He 
is out of the weil known Blake mare, and combines 
as much of the good points and qualities of both pa- 
rents as any one need wish. He isa bright ba 
with black mane, legs and tail—remarkably wel 
proportioned, healthy, active and strong. 

Trerms.—Owing to the unusual pressure of the 
times, the terms are put unusually low—5 by the 
warrant, $4 by the season, and $3 by the leap. 

DANIEL SAMPSON. 

Winthrop, June 13, 1837. 18 


TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT. 

The subscriber would inform the inhabitants of 
Winthrop and vicinity, that he continues at the old 
stand, lately oceupied by James Deaty, & Co. 
where he intends carrying on the Tailoring business 
in all its various branches. Having had a long ex- 
perience in the business, those who favor him with 
their custom may rest assured of having their work 
done in as good a manner as at any other place.— 
All garments made in the latest style, and warrant- 
ed to fit. 

i> Cutting done at short notice. 

OWEN DEALY. 





Winthrop, June 8, 1837. 





NOTICE, 
A hl 2° 
The subscriber offers to sell, let, or exchange for 
a good Cow his three quarter blood, two year old 
Bull, Young Hickory. He has also a year old Bull 


to dispose of. NATHAN FOSTER. 
Winthrop, June 6, 1837. 18 


BEET SUGAR. 
MANUAL of the art of making and refining 
Sugar from Beets, including the cultivation of 
the plant, and the various improvements in the man- 
ufacture, for sale by 
GLAZIER, MASTERS & SMITH. 
June 9, 1837. 13 


PROBATION. 
UST published “ Probation,”’ by Enoch Pond, D. 
D. Professor in the Theol. Seminary, Bangor, 
for saleby GLAZIER, MASTERS & SMITH. 
June 2, 1837. 12 


PERIODICALS. 

The subscriber having been appointed Agent, will 
be in most of the principal towns in the County of 
Kennebec and vicinity in the course of afew weeks 
to receive subscriptions for the following publica- 
tions, Viz : 

The Maine Farmer, published at Hallowell, at $2 
per annum. 

The Religious Magazine and Family Miscellany. 

The Quarterly Christian Spectator. 

The American Medical Library and Intelligencer. 

lhe Lady's Book, and Ladies’ American Magazine. 

Republication of the London, Edinburgh, Foreign, 
and Westminister Quarterly Reviews. 

Waldie’s Select Circulating Library. 

Mechanic's Magazine. 

The Family Magazine or monthly abstract of gen- 
eral knowledge. 
Also a number of other publications upon differ- 

ent subjects. D. ORMSBY., 

May 30, 1837. 

BOARDERS WANTED. 

ix or Eight Gentlemen or Lady boarders can be 

accomm@dated by applying to Mrs. SUSAN 

CURRIER'’S, end dass few doors South of 

the Hallowell House. 

Hallowell, June 2, 1837. 12 


LADIES’ WREATH, 
A SELECTION from the Female Poetic Writers 
of England and America, by Mrs. 8. J. Hale, 


for sale by GLAZIER, MASTERS & SMITH. 
June 2, 1837. 12 
































Also completed, one book monument; a large lot of 
first rate stock on hand so that work can be furnish- 
ed to order—and as to ween and ag, Sg 
tion for work those who have bought or may 


der. the necessity of buying, may judge for them | 


selves. Chimney pieces, fire pieces, hearth stones, 
&c. furnished at short notice. 


JOEL CLARK, Jr. 
Hallowell, March 21, 1837. / 


EASTERN STEAM BOAT LINE. 
ARRANGEMENT FOR 1837. 





e un-, 





| FARM FOR SALE, 


The subscriber offers for sale the Farm on which 
he now lives, on Beach Hill, so called, in Wayne, 
on the road from Wayne village to Livermore, about 
one anda third mile from the village—containing 
about 70 acres of first rate land—a two story house 
in good repair, with a large barn 36 by 96. There 
is a large cellar under the whole house finisned off 
‘in the best manner. The farm contains an excel-. 
lent orchard, and with proper management will cut 
from 30 to 35 tons of hay per annum, and is well 
watered, wooded, and principally fenced with a good 
stone wall. For further particulars enquire of the 
subscriber. JACOB NELSON. 
Wayne, May 17, 1337. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE KENNEBEC 
AND BOSTON STEAM NAVIGA- 
TION COMPAN Y—1857. 

MPHE superior Steam Packet NEW ENGLAND, 

Naruanies, Kimpacr, Master, will leave Gar- 


diner every MONDAY and FRIDAY, at 3 o'clock, 








HE Steamer PORTLAND, J. B. Corte, Mas-., 

ter, will run every night (Sundays excepted) | 
between Portland and Boston, leaving Andrews’ | 
wharf, Portland, every Monday, Wednesday and | 
Friday, and Eastern Steamboat Wharf, Boston, (foot | 
of Hanover street) every Tuesday, Thursday and | 
Saturday, at 7 o’clock P. M. 

The Steamer BANGOR, 8S. H. Howes, Master, 
will leave Bangor for Portland, every Monday and 
Thursday, at 5o0'clock A. M. and touching at Hamp- 
den, Frankfort, Bucksport, Belfast and Owls Head ; 
leaving Portland for Destin every Thursday at 7 
o'clock, P. M., and will leave Boston for Portland 
every Friday at 5 o’clock, P. M. and Portland for 
Bangor and intermediate places every Wednesday 
and Saturday at 6 o’clock A. M. 

The Steamer MACDONOUGH, Anprew Brows, 
Master, will leave Hallowell for Portland, touching 
at Gardiner and Bath every ‘Tuesday and Friday, at 
9 o'clock A.M.and Portland for Boston every Tues- 
day at 7 o'clock P. M., and will leave Boston for 
Portland every Wednesday at 5 o'clock P. M., and 
Portland for Bath, Gardiner and Hallowell every 
Thursday, and Saturday at 8 o’clock A. M. 

> By this arrangement there will be a hoat from 
Portland to Boston every Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 

From Portland to Bangor every Wednesday and 
Saturday. 

From Bangor to Portland every Monday and 
Thursday. 

From Hallowell to Portland every Tuesday and 
Friday. 

From Portland to Hallowell every Thursday and 
Saturday. 

The above boats are in first rate order, have skil- 
ful masters, experienced pilots and engineers. 














FARE. 
From Boston to Portland $3 00 
a“ “ to Bath 3 50 
«“ é to Hallowell 4 00 


‘ Portland to Bangor 400 ¢ 45D Founn. 


‘“ rT to a 1 50 
“ “6 to Hallowell 2 00 


The proprietors of the Boats will not be responsi- 
ble for any Bank Bills, Notes, Drafts, Parcels, Pack- 
ages, Trunks, or other articles of value unless the 
value is disclosed, a proportionate price paid, and a 
written receipt taken therefor, signed by the Cap- 
tain, Clerk, or Agent. No freight received within 
an hour of the time the boats advertise to leave the 
wharf. 

All freight must be intelligibly marked or it will 
not be received—and is free from wharfuage in all the 
Boats.. For further particulars inquire of the Agents. 

AGENTS. 

LEONARD BILLINGS, Portland. 

I. W. GOODRICH, Boston. 

J, W. GARNSEY, Bangor. 

A. H. HOWARD, Hallowell. 

W. CRAWFORD, Gardiner. 

JOUN BARKER, Augusta. 

SAMUEL ANDERSON, Bath. 
April, 28, 1837. 


Ss": HELENA POTATOES for sale b 
R. G. LINCOLN. 


SUGAR BEWT SEED, . 
Just received, and for sale by Ts B» MERRICK 
Nos. 6 & 7, Kennebec Row, Hallowell. 
Also, a fresh assortment of all kinds of GARDEN 
SEEDS. May 10. 


NV ULBERRY SEED for sale by 
R. G. LINCOLN. , 











Hallowell, March, 1837. 


P. M. and Bath at 6 o'clock, P. M. 

Leave Lewis's Wuarr, Boston, for Bath and 
Gardiner, every WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, 
at 7 o'clock, P. M. 

Carriages will be in readiness to take passengers 
to and from Hallowell, Augusta and Waterville, on 
the arrival of the Boat, and on the days of her sail- 
ing. 

Hack fare from Augusta 37 1-2 cents; from Hal- 
lowell 25 cents. Books keptat the principal Hotels . 
in Hallowell and Augusta. 

FARE. 

From Gardiner to Boston, $4 00 

“ Bath 66 “$3 «50 

Deck Passengers, $2 00 

IrThe NEW ENGLAND is 31-2 years old— 
173 feet long, and 307 tons burthen. During the 
past winter she has been thoroughly overhauled and 
repaired, and the Proprietors have spared neither 
pains nor expense to render her in all respects wor- 
thy of public confidence. That she is the fastest 
Boat on the Eastern coast is now universally admit- 
ted, and her superiority as a Sea-Boat has been ful- 
ly proved. 

Acents.—L. H. GREEN, Gardiner. 

JOHN BEALS, Bath. 
' M. W. GREEN, Boston. 
Gardiner, April 14, 1837. 5 


HALLOWELL & BOSTON PACKETS, 

KENNEBEC LINE. 

The following vessels will compose 
the above Line the present year. They 

will sail from Long wharf, Boston, eve- 
=ty Saturday, and from Hallowell every. 
Wedneseay. 

Sch. RHINE, Isaac Smith, Jr. Master. 
Sch. CLARISSA, —B. L. Hinkley, do. 
Sch. BANNER, E. Coombs, do. 

The above vessels are of the first class, comman- 
ded by experienced meri, and no exertion shall be 
wanting to maintain the reputation. which has hith- 
erto characterized this Line. 

Applications for freight or passage may be made 
to the masters on board, opposite No 34 Long wharf, 
north side, or to EDWIN LAMSON, Agent for the 
Line, 20 Long wharf, and in Hallowell to A. F. 


PALMER & Co. No. 3 Kennebec Row. 


; AND FOUND. 

















my ALTA RAISO SQUASH SEED, (very superior) 
for sale at R. G. LINCOLN’S Seed Store. 
Hallowell, March 31, 1837. 3 
FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 
Bust received from the Agricultural Warehouse, 
Boston, my usual supply of Garden and Flour 
Seeds, which are put up in.papers labelled with short 
printed directions for the culture of each variety. 
They are packed in boxes for the convenience of 
those who wish to buy to sell again, containing from 
#5 to $10 worth, on which 33 1-3 per cent discount 
is made from the marks. Also put up in small box- 
es containing from $1,50 to $3 worth, calculated 
each for single garden, on which 20 per cent dis- 
count is made—for sale at my store, corner of Win- 
throp and Second streets, opposite the Hallowell 
House. R. G. LINCOLN. 
Hallowell, March, 1837- 2 











SEED WHEAT, SEED CORN & SEED 
PEAS... 


FEW bushels Golden Stream Seed Wheat— 
‘Early White Canada Seed Corn—Early Wash- 
ington, Blue Prussian, and Dwarf Marrowfat Peas, 
for sale,at RcG. LINCOLN’S Seed Store, Hallowell, 
April 23, 1837. 
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POETRY. 


ORIGINAL ODE. 
By Tuomas Power, Esq. 


There rose a ‘light in western sky, 
One hundred years ago ; 

It beamed from Pity’s melting eye, 
To calm the sufferer’s woe : 

The exile from his native shore 
Beheld the gentle light, 

And dear the hope its promise bore 
Upon the wanderer’s sight. 











From hearts that felt a brother's pain, 
The holy bond was given, 

To whisper soft compassion’s strain, 
As breathing airs of heaven. 

And then the tearful-exile found, 
While hope his bosom fills, 

The harp that gives its tender sound, 
Was tuned on Erin's hills. 


When tired and faint the wanderer finds 
The-soul of pity here, 

The wounded heart it gently binds, 
And dries the trembling tear. 

Be mercy’s free and sacred boon 
Upon our altar’s laid, 

In fortune’s bright unclouded noon, 
Or sorrow’'s deepening shade. 


The thoughts that spring from kindred shearts, 
- That own a common tie, 
Shall live till life’s best hope departs, 
Or sorrow’s tear be dry. 
And memory still shall linger round 
The thought that wildly thrills ; 
The harp that gives its sweetest sound, 
Was tuned on Erin’s hills. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
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BY CHARLES P. ILSLEY,. 
CHAPTER THE THIRD, 

Again was the little evening circle at Mrs. Le- 
man’s augmented by the constant attendance of 
Henry. With joy did the mother and son observe 
a growing attachment between Elizabeth and Sey- 
mour—for they were worthy of each other. An 
engagement soon followed, and life to them was 
one bright holiday. 

Nearly a year had elapsed. Unknown to Henry, 
Seymour had closely scrutinized his conduct and 
was rejoiced to perceive hothing in it that caused 
him to doubt his rectitude. He was almost con- 
stantly at home in the evening or with his friends, 
so that Seymour cast aside his fears respecting him, 
not doubting his entire and lasting reformation. 
Months passed by, and preparations were made for 
Seymour’s marriage. Mrs. Leman appeared to 
have renewed her age as she busied herself for that 
event. She felt not that she was going te lose a 
daughter. She had not that feeling which work 
so strongly and often bitterly in a mother’s om | 
when she gives away the child of her love in mar- 
riage. Mrs. Leman had no doubts—no distrusts. 


appreciated, and she rejoiced that Elizabeth’s uni- 
on would be her gain—the acquisition of a son of 
whom she might well be proud. AndSeymour, he, 
too, would gain a fond mother. The fountain of 
fillial affection, too early sealed by the death of his 
parents, was now unloosed, and its pure waters 
gushed forth in unrestrained freedom. It wasa rare 
union of hearts ! 

Such was the situation of affairs, when Seymour 
was one day startled by a message from Elizabeth, 
written evidently under great excitement, begging 
his immediate presence as her mother was taken 
seriously ill. He instantly complied, and was 
shortly at the residence of his aunt, standing by 
her bedside. What achange was there! A day 
seemed to have wrought the work of years. But 
last evening he had left Mrs. Leman in’ the enjoy- 
ment of perfect health: now she was stretched out 
before him pale and haggard, like one who had 
been wasted away by long sickness. No other per- 
son was in the room but Mrs. Leman, who as soon 
as he entered stretched out her hand, exclaiming in 
a choked and agonizing voice—* My son—my son! 
—George—Oh God !—save my son '” 

“ Aunt !” said Seymour, alarmed and agitated— 
“tell me—what accident—what of Henry !” 

“Lost! lost !” replied she in a voice broken with 
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‘anguish. “What !—Henry dead !” said Seymour,| The messeng whe had been despatched for 
dropping the burning hand he had taken. | Henry, after a long search, succeeded in tracing 
“ W orse—worse—a thousand times worse! Hea- | him out. He found him in a well-known gambli 
venly Father, that it were only death—only death ! | establishment, surrounded by a desperate gtte, al 
Read this, George!” and she placed a crumpled | of whom were under the influence of intoxication, 
and tear-soaked letter in his hands. “Ha!” and | It was a long time before the oa bd could make 
Seymour staggered back, pale and trembling into a| him understand his errand. Reeking with the 
chair: then springing up he exclaimed—* No, no | fumes of tobacco and spirituous liquor—hardly able 
—it cannnt be! it is—it must be a forgery! But | to stand or walk, he sought his home, and scarce] 
—where is Henry ?” | knowing what he did, his mother’s presence. The 

“I know not,” replied Mrs. Leman in a faint | consequences we have seen. 
voice—*“ he went out early this morning. A mes-| Long—long was it before Henry awoke to con- 
‘senger was sent for him soon after the receipt of | sciousness, when the truth with all its horrors, was 
that crue! letter.” revealed to his mind. The fires of hell raged 
“What time did he return home last evening ?” | within him. His property all gone—himself a mis- 
“Soon after you left.” : | erable, degraded sot—a gambler—the murderer of 
“ Did you perceive anything peculiar in his ap-|his mother! It was too much for him. Reason 
arance ?” | was hurled from her throne, and he became a ray- 
“I think I did—there was an unusual flush on | ing maniac.—The ghost of his mother was ever by 
his countenance, and a confusion in his mannerand | his side, calling him with outstretched arms, 
language that excited my attention. I detected | Sleeping or waking the shadow never departed 
also the scent of spirituous liquor, and mentioned it | from him, and he died, shouting with a hoarse voice 
to him. He said he had a violent pain in his head, | —“ take her away ! take her away !” 
and had bathed it in brandy: but I now see it all = 
—my boy—my poor boy—the stay of my declining| For weeks and months the spirit of Elizabeth 
years, is ruined—undone, undone!” And she bu-| fluttered on the borders of the grave.—She scarce- 
ried her face in the pillow, while her frame shook | ly desired to live; but a strong constitution tri- 
convulsively. Seymour bent over the agonized|umphed. Her recovery was slow, and when at last 
mother in silence. He had no word of comfort—|she left her sick chamber, she appeared but the 
no word of encouragement to offer. The suspi-|shadow of her former self. Seymour who had 
cion that the letter was a forgery died away. He | watched over her, now hoping, now despairing, 
knew the instability of Henry’s character; he re- | hailed her convalescence with rapturous joy. The 
membered the scene in the gambling room; he re-| flush of health slowly revisited her cheeks. She 
called to mind his wild freaks at College—every- | became the wife of Seymour, who purchased a dis- 
thing united to strengthen his fears of the truth of | tant residence, that the abscence of familiar objects 
the letter. This letter was brought to the house | might prevent the revival of unhappy associations, 
soon after dinner by a boy. The writer, in a few|In the warm devotion of her husband, Elizabeth 
cold and unfeeling sentences, said that he felt it his | found that happiness, which the sad conduct of her 














: . [ ‘her face glowing with pleasure—“ he’s here—Hen- | 
Seymour’s character was known to her—his worth | 

















duty to inform Mrs. Leman of conduct of her son, | 
who was, said the writer, “ habituated to intoxica- | 
ting liquors, and a desperate gambler.” And this | 
was called a “friendly warning!” Much friend- 
ship indeed was there in thus crushing a mother’s 
heart at a blow !” 

“My dear Aunt,” said George, arousing himself | 
from a kind of stupor—* I willseek Henry. Cheer | 
up, affairs cannot be so bad: no, no—Henry cannot 
have so forgotten himself—his solemn oath!” Mrs. | 
Leman raised herself on the couch—*It is all an | 
idle tale—a base calumny,” continued he.—She 
shook her head doubtingly—“I fear the truth—I 
have had my suspicions, but I shook them off—the 
idea was too dreadful—too heart-breaking too be 
harbored. My son a drunkard !—Henry a common 
gambler! Oh no, oh no, it cannot be! It is all a | 
dreadful dream. Seek him out, George—bring | 
him here, that his own lips may assure me that it is | 
not true. Go, George, go!” she continued in a 
hurried trembling tone—* bring him here.” 

Seymour turned for the purpose of leaving the 
room, when the voice of Elizabeth was heard, ex- 
claiming in a cheerful tone ag she hurried through 
the entry—* He’s come !—Henry is here! Oh, 


mother !” said she, as she hastily entered the room, 








ry has come to prove the letter false!” ‘The street 


door opened—a step was heard in the passage way | 
—a moment, and Henry stood in the door way. 
His mother raised herself with alacritity, and lean- 
ed with outstretched arms towards the object of her 
solicitude. 

“You here!” said he to Seymour, in a thick bro- 
ken voice—* you here—where’s mother ?” and he 
staggesed into the middle of the room. One long, 
piercing shriek rang through the apartment, and 
throwing her arms convulsively above her head, 
Mrs. Leman fell back heavily upon the bed. Sey- 
mour sprang to her side and raised her in his arms. 
A low moan—one long protracted shudder—the 
eyes rolled wildly and fearfully for a moment—the 
lips moved rapidly—the lower jaw fell—and all was 
over! Seymour laid her gently down and turned 
his attention to Elizabeth, who had fallen insensible | 
on the floor. Reeling with intoxication, Henry | 
grasped the bed post for support, and gazed with a | 
vacant stupified air on the corpse of his mother. | 
For a moment or two he stood thus without utter- | 





ing a word. The truth of the scene broke slowly 
upon him, and reaching forth his arm, he placed his | 
hand on her forehead. Its coldness sobered him, | 
and breaking out into a loud frenzied laugh—* Ha, 
ta, ha! I have—I have murdered her!” He fell 


with a dead weight by the side of the bed. 


brother so nearly wrecked.+-Portland Transcript. 


CSN FS 
' NOTICE, 

The subscriber would inform the public that he 
will keep the bull Youne Sir Isaac, at his farm in 
Hallowell. Young Sir Isaac was bred by Sanford 
Howard; got by Young Sir Isaac, dam Twin Moth- 
er, both bred by Hon. John Wells, Boston. Young 
Sir Isaac was by Cygnet, dam Daffy Cygnet by im- 
ported Herefordshire bull Sir Isaac, presented to the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society by Admiral Sir 
Isaac Coffin of the Royal Navy, dam 5 the impor- 
ted full blooded improved short horned bull Calebs, 
formerly owned by Col. Jaques of Charlestown, Ms. 
grand dam a cow of the Bakewell breed from the 
stock imported from England by Gilbert Stewart, 
Esq. Datfy by Celebs, dam by imported improved 
short horn bull Holderness, formerly owned by Gor- 
ham Parsons, Esq. of Kingston, Mass. Twin Moth- 
er by Holderness, dam from the Bakewell cow im- 
ported by Gilbert Stewart. 

Atso—For sale two Boar Pigs of the Bedford 
breed, farrowed on the first day of this month.- 

JOSEPH W. HAINES. 

Hallowell, 5th mo 24, 1837. 16 

PLOUGHS!! 

AN extensive assortment of finished Cast Iron 
Ploughs from the well known Hitchcock pxtterns. 
Also—6 six sizes of the Prouty & Mears improved 
Patent. The latter is a new article and has gained 
the decided approbation of the Ploughmaker and 
Farmer, wherever introduced. "The formation of 
this Plough being based on philosophical principles 
has happily united strength with simplicity of con- 
struction, ease of draft and guidance with excellence 
and efficiency in operation. The interest and con- 
venience of the Ploughmaker has been consulted in 
forming the different parts in such manner as to ren- 
der his operations more simple and at the same time 
to give a ready and certain rule by which to adjust 
his wood work in the most perfect manner, while the 
interest of the farmer has not been overlooked in 
forming those parts most exposed to wear in such 
manner as best to resist that wear. . Also to raise 
and turn the furrow still with the least resistance 
and leave the furrows in the best possible form for 
after tillage, completely inverting and covering al 
vegetable and other matter lying on the surface. 

The above Ploughs and Castings from those and 
most other patterns of note in the market, may be 
had wholesale and retail at the Plough and Stove 
Establishment, No. 12, Commercial street, Boston. 

PROUTY & MEARS. 

Boston, March 21, 1837. 3m-6 


RUTA BAGA SEED. 


A small quantity of genuine Ruta Baga Seed,"for 
sale at this office. June 3. 
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